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Editorial: 


A TEN DOLLAR BILL 


Administration, the expenditures of Federal, 
state and local governments for public assistance 
during the fiscal year 1946-47 cost each inhabitant of 
United States an average of $9.68. The cost to each 
person for the public aid programs of old age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and 
general assistance was practically a ten dollar bill. 
This represented the highest cost in relation to 
population since the provisions of the Social Security 
Act became effective. With such increasing expendi- 
tures, one would naturally assume that this would 
mean that public assistance is more adequate—that 
basic needs are being met more completely. The value 
of assistance grants, however, can only be measured 
in terms of what commodities, goods, and services can 
be bought. The cost to each person can also be meas- 
ured in the value of goods and commodities he gave 
in the form of taxes to support public assistance. Last 
year’s cost to each individual represented less goods 
and services than the $7.87 expended per inhabitant 
in 1940. Inflation has made today’s dollar worth only 
sixty-two cents in terms of its purchasing power in 
that year. 
It is this “sixty-two cents dollar” that the recipient 
of public assistance must use in buying the basic 
necessities of life. In reality, his dollar is not worth 


[sini To A recent report of the Social Security 


this much as he is forced to spend more of his money 
for the items that have doubled or more in cost than 
does the average person. According to the consumer’s 
price index compiled by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the cost of food at this time is double what 
it was at the start of 1941. Food, especially these days, 
takes a high proportion of the available money of 
those dependent on public aid. Clothing has increased 
85 per cent in cost in the same period. Fuel costs are 
likewise close to double what they were before the 
war. Rent, in communities under rent control, is the 
only one of the four major items of the usual family 
budget that has not practically doubled since the start 
of the war. 

Thus, while the national average public assistance 
payments seem comparatively larger now than before 
the war, inflation in the costs of the basic necessities 
of life has offset these increases. Some states have been 
able to increase their public aid allowances more than 
the skyrocketing changes in cost of living and thus 
come closer to meeting basic needs. In other states 
grants were inadequate before the war and increases 
in payments have not kept pace with price increases. 
Thus, while expenditures for public assistance may 
be larger in actual dollars, the amount of goods and 
necessities these dollars will purchase is not, in many 
states, even as great as before the war. 
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ATTACKING DEPENDENCY AT ITS SUURCE 





the problem of mounting costs of public wel- 

fare.’ Contradictorily, we are living in the era 
of the greatest economic prosperity the nation has 
ever known. On all sides legislative bodies, organiza- 
tions of taxpayers, citizens generally, are voicing 
alarm over the increasing volume and mounting cost 
of assistance and welfare services. Their alarm is 
timely. 

If we who are in public welfare work attempt to 
look into the future and view it with an honest eye, 
what do we see? I believe we see further increases, 
new fields of unmet need (as in the case of the chron- 
ically ill); in short a greater volume of dependency. 
What, if anything, can be done about it? That some- 
thing should be done about it is self evident. If in- 
stead of merely awaiting an avalanche of dependency, 
we can now take steps to eliminate dependency, or 
reduce its incidence, such steps should be taken 
promptly. . 


Fr pet IN THE NATION we are confronted by 


Put PrevenTION First 


AM CONVINCED that something can be done substan- 
| tially to reduce dependency ‘and that much of that 
something must be done by people who are in public 
welfare work. We are the ones who must lead. But 
before we mount any forward-placed white horses 
and prepare to lead any parades, we must first make 
an adjustment in our basic philosophy of welfare. We 
must reassign the mere alleviation or relief of de- 
pendency from its present place of first importance 
to a place of secondary importance. We must give, 
in all of our thinking, the first place to prevention. 
Not only must we assign first place to prevention— 
but we must stubbornly and unceasingly keep it in 
the fore front of our plans and programs. 

Public welfare, during its entire history, has tended 
to confine its efforts to the alleviation of distress. For 
the poor we have furnished relief. For the mentally 
sick we have furnished custodial care, and little else. 
For the physically incapacitated we have provided 
institutional facilities and braces. For the neglected, 
delinquent and even dependent children, we have 





*This article is based on an address delivered at the South- 
western States Regional Conference of the American Public 
Welfare Association, Little Rock, Arkansas, September 30, 1947. 
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furnished reform schools, training schools, foster 
homes. For the aged, sick and well, we offer finan- 
cial assistance. For the blind we furnish financial 
assistance, pensions, broom-making and leather work- 
ing. 

Wuat Can Be Done? 


N OTHER worps, public welfare has been pretty much 
| “bread alone.” Of course, these kinds of aid are 
essential. They must be continued and improved. But 
are they not all palliatives—measures of alleviation— 
administered after the fact of dependency? Do any 
of our welfare programs operate to eliminate depend- 
ency or to reduce its extent? Do any of our efforts 
deal effectively with the causes of dependency? 
Should we not, while relieving it as we must, be also 
attacking dependency at its source and not expending 
all of our resources and skills in attempting to cope 
with it after it has occurred? 

Assuming then that preventing a citizen from be- 
coming dependent, is preferable to supporting and 
sustaining him in his dependency forever, what can 
be done? Let us begin by examining a few examples 
of what has been done. Blindness causes dependency. 
Is it not altogether right that we should, wherever 
we can, prevent blindness—deal with the cause of 
blindness—and thereby prevent dependency resulting 
therefrom? 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 


N Itxrnots, thanks chiefly to the efforts of the Illinois 
] Society for the Prevention of Blindness, a shift in 
emphasis from alleviation to prevention occurred in 
the handling of the problem of blindness. People 
began to look into causes—began to attack this cause 
of dependency at its source. Upon inquiry, two fac- 
tors were singled out as causes: trachoma and blind- 
ness occurring at birth. The causes having been 
identified, measures were inaugurated to eliminate 
them. 

Trachoma was found to be extensively prevalent 
in the southern section of Illinois. Trachoma control 
clinics were established and by now trachoma has been 
wiped out altogether in what had formerly been “the 
trachoma belt.” The result is that a chief cause of 
dependency resulting from blindness was eradicated. 
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The second cause, blindness occurring at birth, was 
dealt with through the enactment of a law making 
compulsory the administration of silver nitrate at 
birth. The result is that babies formerly blind from 
birth are saved from that affliction and a cause of 
dependency has been eliminated. 

Are such efforts worthwhile? Apart from the good 
which is done for the individual and his family, the 
community, the state and the nation have all benefited 
by the addition of one self-supporting, self-sustaining 
individual who otherwise might be dependent. Of 
even greater importance, the approach, by way of 
prevention, represents an economy. The investment 
in prevention costs far less than would a program of 
providing relief for the life of the individual. 

Will this approach work? I shall answer with sta- 
tistics. In Illinois in 1938 there were 8,500 persons who 
required and received aid as blind persons; today 
there are 4,800. 

What can be done to reduce dependency resulting 
from blindness can be done to reduce dependency 
resulting from other causes. It can only be done, 
however, if we unrelentingly keep our attention glued 
to causes and not just results. 


DEPENDENCY OF THE AGED 


T THIS POINT SOMEONE is probably thinking: “This 

guy is crazy; he thinks you can prevent people 
from getting old.” Perhaps we can’t prevent people 
from reaching age sixty-five, but we most assuredly 
can take steps to prevent them from reaching that 
age in a condition of dependency. What can be done? 
The following measures are a partial answer: 


Extension of OASI Coverage 


One of the leading causes of dependency in old age 
is the inability or the failure of the individual to have 
set aside, during his more productive years, a suf- 
ficient financial reserve to provide for him later. Old 
age and survivors’ insurance has been established 
as a means of accomplishing this purpose. Yet its 
scope and coverage are limited to certain classes of 
citizens, other groups being excluded. General agree- 
ment seems to favor extension of coverage. Such 
extension would be one means of lessening the present 
reliance of the aged on assistance or relief. 


Area Redevelopment 


In Illinois 3.4 per cent of the population of the state 
is dependent on some form of assistance. This is an 
over-all state percentage. As between counties the per- 
centage varies widely. In the counties where general 
economic conditions are good, the percentage of de- 
pendency is low, some counties having but one per 


cent of their population classifiable as dependent. In 
counties where general economic conditions are bad, 
the percentage of dependency is high. In some coun- 
ties of Illinois the percentage of persons dependent is 
not the state average of 3.4, but 15 per cent. In other 
words the extent of dependency in an area is an ac- 
curate measure of the economic health of that area, 
and conversely, the economic condition of an area 
will be a measure of the rate of its dependency. This 
fact appears strikingly in a study of old age assistance 
figures in Illinois. Throughout the state 22.6 per cent 
of all persons who are over 65 receive aid. In the 
counties of healthy economy the percentage is as low 
as ten per cent; in some counties less favorably sit- 
uated, the percentage is almost sixty. Conditions of 
depression can be seen in an entire geographical area 
which embraces many counties. 

In other words, the poor economic condition of a 
whole area can be a major cause of dependency. Once 
this is recognized, steps can be inaugurated to raise 
the economic level of the area. In Illinois such a pro- 
gram is to be considered by a special committee of 
the State Legislature. At this point it appears that 
some of the measures which will receive considera- 
tion are: 

1. Reforestation of at least one-half of the area. An 
eminently worthwhile undertaking since it is self 
liquidating financially, will restore the soil, and pro- 
vide a source of wood supply to a nation whose tim- 
ber stock is diminishing too rapidly. 

2. Soil treatment and conservation. The University 
of Illinois has demonstrated at one of its experimental 
stations that the soil of the whole area in question can 
be reclaimed and made productive. 

3. Development of the region as a recreation area. 
This area of high dependency is admirably situated 
and endowed for recreational purposes. It is within 
one day’s driving distance of 28 million people. Its 
scenery, the Ozarks, the rock formation, the caves, the 
lakes (to be built) all add up to a place of unequalled 
attraction to tourists. The area is rich in history and 
legend, it is bounded by two of the most interesting 
rivers in America, the Ohio and the Mississippi. 


Research in Geriatrics 


Another principal cause of dependency in all age 
groups, and especially among old people, is illness. 
We know that, in the past, certain types of disease, 
both chronic and acute, have been found to be pre- 
ventable. Consider the extent to which the new drugs, 
sulfa, pencillin, and streptomycin have dealt with 
disease. Think how insulin rendered diabetes con- 
trollable. But even though we all know that illness 

(Continued on page 48) 
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ADMINISTRATOR'S VIEWPUINT 


by JarLe LemFraLiom, Director 
Division of Social Welfare 


Minnesota Department of Social Security, and 


L. J. Metcar, Legal Counsel 
Minnesota Division of Social Welfare 





VERY DEPARTMENT HEAD is required to contact leg- 
islative groups for the purpose of discussing or 
—I guiding legislation pertaining to the work of his 
department. Although this type of activity is often 
referred to as lobbying, it nevertheless is one of the 
valid functions of the administrator’s job. The man- 
ner in which he performs this function is conditioned 
by his understanding and his attitude toward the leg- 
islature. His success or failure often determines the 
extent of legislative progress in the field he represents. 
Legislative relationships are human relationships, 
because legislators are people. They are, however, a 
special class of people—persons of particular ability, 
or persons who take more than the usual interest in 
the affairs of their communities and have therefore 
achieved positions of leadership. In these respects 
they undoubtedly resemble the administrator, who 
has achieved a position of leadership in his field with 
whatever feelings of importance and responsibility 
that leadership encourages. Therefore, it is perfectly 
proper that the administrator should respect the leg- 
islator fully as much as he himself desires to be 
respected. 


EXAMPLES OF RELATIONSHIPS 


F ONE DAY AN employee should begin giving orders 
| to his boss, it would be evident that he did not 
understand his position and his standing in the organi- 
zation would deteriorate rapidly. Similarly, admin- 
istrator-legislative relationships can be expected to 
deteriorate if the administrator violates his proper 
function in dealing with legislators. 

Take another example: Not so many months ago 
a member of the legislature came to this department 
and asked special consideration in the placement of 
a particular child—a plan which was not the best plan 
for the child, all things considered. The matter was 
explained to him as politely as possible, and it was 
indicated that his plan was not best for the child and 
because public confidence and responsibility for the 
welfare of the child had been placed in the department 
head in cases of this type, the legislator would have 
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to accede to proper procedure the same as any other 
citizen. The legislator appreciated the position of the 
administrator and acceded to it. 

The administrator should respect the position of 
the legislator and accede'to his rightful function. 

The function of a legislator is to make laws. In 
doing so he weighs and considers the many proposals 
that are presented to the legislature. When a bill 
comes up to be voted on, he casts his vote as his own 
judgment and conscience dictate. Before voting, the 
legislator will have had the opportunity of personally 
investigating the proposal and obtaining the advice 
of others. When the legislature has acted favorably 
and the bill has been signed by the governor, it be- 
comes law. Then the job of the administrator begins: 
to administer the law as it was enacted by the legisla- 
ture. He must never attempt to “interpret” or “twist” 
the literal meaning of the law to fit his personal ideas. 
It should always be remembered that if a law is hon- 
estly administered but proves to be bad or faulty, the 
legislature at its next meeting can repeal or amend it 
to accomplish the purpose for which it was enacted. 
It is usually easy to change a faulty law honestly 
administered, but in case of a law “twistedly” or 
“interpretedly” administered perhaps the administra- 
tor should be changed first. Never should an admin- 
istrator confuse his position as administrator with 
that of the legislators who made the law. 


Make Facts AVAILaBLe 


NHERENT IN THE administrator’s job is the respon- 
] sibility of making available to the legislator, as 
constructively as possible, the facts which are neces- 
sary to clearly identify a problem and indicate its 
solution. The role of the expert is tempting—not only 
to present the facts but also to interpret them in such 
a way as to leave nothing to the judgment of the 
legislator. The temptation is doubly strong when the 
issue at stake is a vital one and the administrator 
feels that irretrievable loss may result from a wrong 
decision. 

The administrator who is willing to present his 
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facts as fully and clearly as possible and leave all deci- 
sion to the legislative body—where it belongs—with 
a feeling of confidence that the right decision will be 
made is essentially a believer in democracy. The 
person who presents his facts and on vital issues takes 
onto himself the legislative prerogative of deciding 
the issue because of his fear of adverse decision is 
essentially an unbeliever in democracy, very likely a 
bureaucrat. 

In administrator-legislative relationships, the admin- 
istrator who has a sense of delineation between leg- 
islative and administrative functions unerringly reveals 
this sense; and if he respects it, he can and will be 
well received. The administrator who lacks faith in 
democratic methods and hesitates to lay vital issues 
before the legislative group for final judgment also 
reveals himself, and he is and should be poorly 
received. 

The administrator should not take advantage of the 
legislative confidence in order to further his own per- 
sonal interests. The erroneous logic runs somewhat 
like this: “I am a citizen; I pay taxes; therefore, I am 
entitled to express my personal opinion.” That may 
be true, and every citizen should be encouraged to 
participate actively in government; but no administra- 
tor is fair when, as an administrator called before 
various committees to testify day after day and week 
after week, he develops a close working relationship 
with legislative leaders and, having gained their con- 
fidence, suddenly adopts the citizen role and utilizes 
the relationship which he could not have built up as 
a private citizen for furthering his personal citizen 
interests. 


Po.ttics INHERENT IN Democracy 


ANY PEOPLE ABHOR politics. To them politics has 
M a sinister connotation, and sometimes profes- 
sional people and others speak as though politics 
should be eliminated for the safety of the citizens’ 
best interest. These are indeed misguided viewpoints. 


Politics is inherent in our democracy. Politics is the | 


medium through which every person is able to further 
his interests and express his ideas. 

Our legislatures are bodies politic, and it naturally 
follows that when a legislature is in session politics 
will be ever-present. Administrators must therefore 
carry on their legislative relationships in a political 
atmosphere against a political background. Their 
activities and expressions must take cognizance of 
political factors even though they themselves are not 
politicians but servants of all the people and all parties. 
The administrator should not develop a program 
oblivious to its political import, expecting legislative 
members or other elective officials to take a position 


harmful to themselves as though their success or fail- 
ure were of little concern. Persons who do this soon 
become very unpopular and correspondingly less 
useful. 

Programs should be devised and presented in such 
a way as to reflect credit upon all parties concerned. 
Approaching the legislative problem from the point 
of view of the legislator and his constituents rather 
than the administrator will not only build confidence 
that cannot be had any other way but will also result 
in the best program. So far as the administrator is 
concerned, the efficient and conscientious operation of 
his department, although non-partisan, is by far the 
best politics. 


Know Pouiticat AFFILIATIONS 


T Is ADVANTAGEOUS for the administrator to know 
l the political affiliations of the various members of 
the legislature so that when appearing before com- 
mittees he does not say the right things at the wrong 
times. He should not answer questions or testify in 
such a way as to embarrass anyone unnecessarily or 
alienate the responsible majority. Knowledge of polit- 
ical affiliations also enables him not to become unduly 
concerned over criticism or heckling to which he 
might be subjected by minority groups. 

Usually the executive and the legislative branches 
of the government are of the same political com- 
plexion. In that event, the administrator should 
frankly recognize that the majority group will enact 
the legislation in which he is interested, and he should 
plan to “make hay while the sun shines” for the 
permanent benefit of the program. This is, after all, 
his purpose. He should not be enchanted by the 
glamor of the not-responsible minority. If a proposi- 
tion cannot receive majority support, it cannot be 
accomplished—no matter how desirable it may seem 
—and should immediately be placed in the honorable 
mention column or in the future action folder. 

The administrator must be fair to all parties con- 
cerned and he should confine himself to objective 
facts. But he should realize that when he represents 
a governor on an appointive basis he cannot live on 
both sides of the fence. Therefore, his program should 
not only work for the public good but it should also 
be attuned to the responsible majority. When a 
change comes, his successor will do the same. In that 
way progress can be made at all times. 


Tue GoveRNor 


HERE Is ALSO a governor in the legislative picture. 
He is the top man in the administrative picture and 
the political head of his party, which usually is in 
power. As the chief executive for whom the admin- 
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istrator works and as head of the political party that 
directs the work of the legislative majority, he is by 
far the most important person in the legislative- 
administrative picture. 

By keeping the governor informed of the facts and 
needs of the program, pertinent items can be included 
in his message and the stage set for legislative activity. 
Similarly, appropriation requests should stem from 
the governor’s office, inasmuch as he is ordinarily 
responsible for the over-all program activities and at- 
tendant fiscal policies. He should be kept informed 
of the progress of the legislative program so that he 
can give support at a critical moment or can be pre- 
pared to use his influence to forestall undesirable 
trends. 

In all this, the administrator must recognize his po- 
sition to be that of a loyal and responsible subordinate 
of the governor. During the time the legislature is in 
session, the administrator should exert special effort 
to see that the governor is not confronted with em- 
barrassing or undesirable legislative proposals. 

Furthermore, desirable developments should so far 
as possible be reflected upon the governor’s office to 
the credit of his over-all program both politically and 
administratively. 

In these negotiations the work of the administrator 
is similar to a successful casework process wherein 
the end result is not a drastic or critical climax but 
a natural unnoticed culmination of a series of events 
moving along so placidly as to seem simple and logi- 
cal. Even though the administrator might not have, 
“A passion for anonymity,” he should at least show a 
willingness to be the man behind the stage directing 
all his efforts toward achieving a sound program 
through other sponsorship. 


Trust AND RESPECT 


HELPFUL THOUGHT for the department head in deal- 
A ing with legislators is to remember that he will 
appear before them again in two years. A business- 
man who establishes a business in a community car- 
ries in the back of his mind the thought that he will 
want to be in business far beyond the opening day 
and treats his customers accordingly. He wins their 
trust and respect, even at his own expense occasionally. 
The fly-by-night operator who plans on moving to 
the next town after taking in as many suckers as 
possible in his present location does not have this 
problem because he has no intention of returning. 

The turnover among legislative members is not 
great, nor even in face of considerable turnover is 
memory so short but what the administrator is re- 
ceived in the same spirit in which he last parted 
company. In the course of one session he will have 


occasion to contact a large number of legislators and 
his reputation will follow him. A good repute pays 
dividends. Vital issues are sometimes determined by 
the word of the administrator in whom the legislature 
has confidence. At other times confidence may add 
to the personal comfort and convenience of the ad- 
ministrator, as illustrated by the following incident: 

One day the writers were called upon to explain a 
bill with which none of the members were acquainted, 
and time was of the essence. One committee member 
sought to delay the situation by stating that the matter 
was very controversial and needed considerable study 
and the meeting should therefore be adjourned and 
the matter presented at another time. Out of friendly 
consideration, the chairman of the committee asked 
the writers to say just a word on this matter and the 
committee was told that in their opinion the matter 
was clear-cut and the bill would have good effect. The 
bill was recommended to pass without any further 
discussion. A short time later the governor had it for 
signature. 


LEGISLATIVE MACHINERY 


NOWLEDGE OF legislative machinery is essential to 
AK the administrator in order to get things done. 
With the legislative clocks and calendars playing such 
an important role in determining the status of bills 
and laws, this knowledge is doubly important. The 
administrator must be acquainted with the legal ma- 
chinery whereby a bill proceeds from committee to 
committee through the regular channels of the legisla- 
ture. Otherwise he will not. know where to find the 
bills in which he is interested and wheré and at what 
time to make contacts. 

Much more difficult, but also more intriguing, is the 
knowledge of personal and political relationships and 
affiliations of the members of the legislature, which 
the administrator must comprehend in order to fully 
understand what is taking place. This savvy of behind 
the scenes movement and motivation can only come 
to persons who have a capacity for it or who have the 
intelligence and interest to acquire it. 

It is necessary to know, for instance, what single 
person might be approached at a critical time to 
influence someone else, or suddenly give strong im- 
petus to a proposition, or stall an unfavorable matter. 
It is necessary to know what groups or alliances are 
operative in order to save oneself a lot of time and 
energy when a matter is stalled or actually dead, even 
though it may nominally or procedurally seem alive. 

For example, the old age assistance program in this 
state has had a maximum ever since its inception, but 
this maximum has been raised in recent sessions of 
the legislature including the removal of the maximum 
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for medical care. At the beginning of the last session 
of the legislature, it was evident that a further increase 
in the maximum or removal of the old age assistance 
maximum would have to take place in order to pre- 
vent hardship; and there seemed to be some support 
for complete removal. Experience with the no-maxi- 
mum medical program had brought to light several 
basic difficulties, so there was some strong feeling that 
the maximum should be raised rather than removed. 
To continue to stress removal legislation would cause 
ill will, arouse partisan politics, and might, in. fact, 
endanger adequate raising of the maximum. There- 
upon a concerted effort was made to have the maxi- 
mum raised to the proper figure with the result that 
satisfactory legislation was readily enacted. 

This example illustrates not only the desirability of 
improving the program step by step by working for 
achievable goals but it also illustrates the integration 
of administrative and legislative planning. 

The administrator uses his knowledge to advance 
without hitch the program in which he is interested. 
The trustworthy and skillful administrator becomes 
a member of the inner circle concerned with law 
making and also with law administration and the job 
of government as a whole. When the governor, the 
legislative majority, and the administrators of the 
state work together as a single team—then democratic 
government is at its best. 


Tue Peopte Back Home 


I" NEWSPAPER REPORTING we are aware that the local 
angle is very important. In politics and legislation 
the local angle is all-important. Legislative members 
are elected by the people in their communities to rep- 
resent their interests, and legislators are responsible 
to them for the actions taken. This is as it should be 
in democratic government. A legislator wiJl support 
or balk at a proposition depending upon whether the 
people back home approve of it or not. In developing 
a legislative program, one must show that the effect 
on the local citizens will be favorable; and, if that is 
so, the best possible argument for the Passage of 
legislation exists. 

It is not only important to show proposed legislation 
in its local effect but it is equally necessary to make 
legislators aware of local interests. Various groups 
should be encouraged to present their views on the 
basis of factual information so that the legislative pro- 
position can have an intelligent hearing. This both 
gains support for good legislation and eliminates un- 
desirable or ill-advised features. Furthermore, such 
discussions create a body of knowledge helpful in 
administering the program once it has been passed. 


__ It is difficult to conceive a program good for the state 


as a whole unless the same program benefits a ma- 
jority of local communities. The administrator shows 
proper respect for the elected legislator by deferring 
to his back-home responsibility; the administrator’s 
program, in fact, will be enhanced by encompassing 
back-home interests. 

Personal qualifications of the administrator are im- 
portant. At the outset we mentioned that legislative 
relationships are human relationships and that leg- 
islators are attracted to an administrator’s program or 
are influenced by how they feel about him personally. 
Fairness, reliability, frankness, and wisdom in human 
and governmental affairs are essential attributes of the 
successful administrator. He should place his knowl- 
edge and analytical capacity at the disposal of the 
legislative group, should exhibit a ready willingness 
to get what information is requested of him at any 
time or place, and should, in fact, take initiative in 
thinking of information that might help legislators 
arrive at a constructive solution to the issue at hand. 


REsEARCH EssENTIAL 


F THERE IS ANYTHING in legislative relationships more 
| important than a fine personal approach, it is 
research. The department which makes available to 
the legislative committee reliable and specific data 
and advice on any subject under discussion will quick- 
ly find itself in the position of participating in all the 
major planning and decisions affecting that depart- 
ment’s work. Its testimony will soon become indis- 
pensable to the committee; and its facts, data and 
advice will be sought, particularly if the department 
is known for its objectivity and reliability. 

To build a reputation for reliability, one must check 
his information and advice carefully. Recently the 
writers informed members of a legislative committee 
about old age assistance laws of another state by pass- 
ing on information that had come from another 
agency. The committee defeated the proposal of one 
of its members. A few days later our own inde- 
pendent research revealed that the information we had 
passed on to the committee previously was incorrect. 
Fortunately, it was not too late to rectify the error. 
This suggests that there are no shortcuts to reliability. 
Actually, it is not unthinkable that a department head 
would give advice and information which might per- 
sonally disadvantage him, but such information should 
be given if it is fair and objective. The importance of 
departmental research will vary from state to state, 
depending upon whether the legislature has a research 
group of its own; but in any event the department 
has available certain information about itself that no 
outside group can obtain independently. 

The department should not wait in developing its 
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research data until the legislature convenes, nor even 
six months prior to convening. From one legislative 
session to another, the department should anticipate 
matters that will be of legislative interest two years 
hence and should accumulate through its day-by-day 
research the data and breakdowns which the legisla- 
ture will require, without having to upset the whole 
department with surveys at the time of the session. 
If this is done, the department can reserve its survey 
activity for extemporaneous, unanticipated things that 
come up from time to time as bills are introduced. 


LEcIsLATURE GoALs 


T Is VERY HELPFUL for a department to outline in its 

conferences with staff members and other interested 
officials an agenda of items that need legislative atten- 
tion. This agenda can be separated into those mat- 
ters that constitute immediate objectives and those 
that are long-term in nature. On the basis of this 
agenda, the department can work out its research, 
carry on its discussions during the intervening two 
years, and generally set the stage for the most fruitful 
legislative activity. , 

In one instance the agenda was accomplished in the 
following manner: Invitations were extended to state 
and local staff members to make suggestions for items 
needing legislative attention, and a list was also made 
of suggestions which had come out of administrative 
experience. All of this material, consisting of fifty 
or sixty items, was then assembled and grouped into 
approximately twenty major propositions. These items 
were then made a subject for detailed discussion in 
a general staff meeting and were further boiled down 
to about a dozen items, which were at the same time 
placed in the order of their priority. This became 
the agenda for discussion and research. The above 
procedure not only brought out the practical problems 
which needed legislative attention but also was a 
unifying influence in developing legislative direction 
and support. 

If the administrator has on his staff a person skilled 
and reliable at bill drafting, he will find this a tremen- 
dous asset. If such a person serves from one session 
to another and can draft bills to accomplish exactly 
the purposes that various legislators have in mind, 
the administrator will have an entree to the intent of 
legislation that cannot otherwise be gained. It is con- 
ceivable that this person would be asked to draft bills 
which might seem directly contrary to his own per- 
sonal ideas; but even in such instances he should be 
totally reliable, either by way of refusing to draft such 
a bill or in drafting it to respect the legislator’s interest 
as expressed to him. Such reliability builds confidence. 

In a recent session of the legislature the writers were 


requested by one of the minority members to draft 
a far-reaching and controversial amendment to the 
Old Age Assistance Act. We complied with the 
request, and at the committee hearing the members 
of the minority group sponsoring the proposal called 
upon us to present and explain the idea almost as if 
it had been our own. The debate was carried on a 
high level without the injection of partisan politics 
in any way, and the matter was eventually defeated on 
its merits. There continued to be a feeling of con- 
fidence among all parties concerned. 

As years go by, the tendency will be to discuss all 
bill drafting on a particular subject with the skilled 
drafter; and the department will have the advantage 
of knowing intimately what bills are being planned, 
drafted, amended, and for what purpose. Further, if 
the department testifies before committees on these 
various matters, it will have intimate knowledge 
gained not only from conference with legislators but 
also from all the grubwork and research that has gone 
into the drafting of the bill itself. 


Avow “Too Many Cooks” 


HE NUMBER OF PERSONS from a department contact- 
[ ba the legislature should be held at a minimum. 
Legislators become familiar with one or two persons 
and seek them out on any relevant issue. Usually this 
is the head of the department and one or two of his 
assistants. In that way legislative activity can be 
integrated, as it must be in order to avoid conflicts 
and duplication and general confusion. Testimony 
will be coherent, research activities can be directed 
with a minimum of lost motion, and, among other 
things, appropriation requests can be made consistent 
with verbal discussion taking place before other com- 
mittees. 

The operation of a department is dependent upon 
funds provided by the legislature. The adequacy of 
these funds is largely, if not wholly, determined by the 
appropriations and finance committees. The reception 
which the administrator is accorded by these com- 
mittees depends heavily upon two factors: the validity 
of the budget request itself, and the manner in which 
previous appropriations have been handled. The ad- 
ministrator’s attitude toward governmental efficiency 
and his concept of public service is of paramount 
importance here. 


Bupcet REQUEST 


REPARATION OF A SOUND and adequate budget re- 

quest requires much research in order that it can 

be justified by facts instead of guesswork. The pres- 

entation of the budget request to the committees is 
(Continued on page 48) 











TEN YEARS OF AUC IN TENNESSEE 


by Mivprep Stoves, Director 
Division of Public Assistance 


Tennessee State Department of Public Welfare 





Editor’s Note: This is the third in a series of articles 
on the aid to dependent children program. The first 
article appeared in the October 1947 issue of Pustic 
WELFARE, with the second following in the November 
1947 number. This program, with its financial aid 
and casework services is vital to the welfare of a mil- 
lion children—a million of tomorrow’s adults. Your 
comments on the three articles are invited. We would 
like to receive papers describing other communities’ 
experiences or discussing other phases of the program. 





fare deemed it advisable to take a ten year look 

backward at the aid to dependent children program 
to get at least an impression as to whether the pro- 
gram had fulfilled to some extent its objective of pre- 
servation of home life for children who might other- 
wise be deprived of this because of economic hazards. 
What had $32,900,000 meant to the thousands of 
children for whom it was granted? Had these mil- 
lions given security to these children—security of 
being a part of a family to which they belong? Had 
these children been enabled to live fairly normal lives 
in a community to which they belong or had the 
program instead achieved some of those dire pro- 
phesies sometimes heard in the early days that ADC 
would cause a deluge of illegitmacy and desertions? 


Some Oxp PREDICTIONS 


2 GLOOMY WERE some of the predictions that we 

might have expected at the end of ten years to 
have no papas in the homes with their children and 
the overwhelming majority of the children in the 
world would have got here illegitimately. Neither 
of these dark pictures seem to have developed. A 
cursory observation reveals quite a large number of 
papas still around taking an interest in their children. 
Statistics reveal that the majority of births continue to 
be legitimate—there must be stronger forces than 
ADC with its limited and inadequate grants which 
make for illegitimacy and desertions. 

But these conclusions still do not establish the posi- 
tive picture of what ADC has actually meant; they 
do not answer the question: “Is the state’s investment 
paying dividends?” In addition it is important to 
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determine where the program has been strong, where 
weak, what can be done to strengthen it. The look 
backward could in no way be termed a scientific 
study, it could not make a passing grade in a social 
investigation course in a school of social work. Never- 
theless an effort has been made to collect information 
from statistical reports, case records, and welfare 
workers over the state that would to some extent 
indicate the general direction in which ADC has 
moved during its ten years of existence. Success 
stories have been collected and while they might be 
said to be not typical of the total case load, we ask 
what can be typical of 100,000 individuals and cer- 
tainly when even one of “our children” achieves well 
adjusted adulthood it is heartening. 


ScHoot ATTENDANCE 


HAT DID THIs information collected more or less 
W:t random reveal about these ADC recipients? 
Looking at the records of school attendance in a sam- 
ple number of counties, it was found that the great 
majority of ADC children of school age attend school. 
For instance in one county all the ADC children of 
school age with the exception of two attended school 
regularly, in another all but eight, in still others there 
were 121 from a total of 124, and 392 from a total of 
412 regularly attending. This is in a state where for 
the total school age population two out of every ten 
did not regularly attend school, according to reports 
for 194142. : 

Each year at least one child from an ADC family 
has been valedictorian of his graduation class and 
often there were two or more. For instance, during 
the 1947 commencement season three were reported, 
as well as two who were elected the outstanding stu- 
dents in their schools. One of “our children” won 
a scholarship to the University of Chicago, while sev- 
eral have been awarded scholarships to other colleges. 
Some have been outstanding in athletics, one this year 
has been captain of his football team and will have 
a scholarship for college next year. These stories 
sound as if they were told of nice normal boys and 
girls who came from nice normal homes and surely 
that is what we would like to think ADC recipients 
are, not a group set apart as “poor” or “with unusual 
problems.” 
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In reading a small sample of cases from a county 
in each administrative region, exclusive of the four 
regions with large urban centers, it was found that 10 
per cent of the grants were for children of illegitimate 
birth while 44 per cent of the grants were given be- 
cause of the disability of the father. According to 
statements from physicians the majority of the disabili- 
ties were in all probability correctible through medical 
treatment. Nevertheless, the records revealed that 
few if any of the fathers were under medical treat- 
ment. The grants were inadequate to meet the essen- 
tials for food, shelter, fuel and clothing, consequently, 
there was no money for medical bills. Likewise, there 
were few if any resources in the local communities 
through which medical care could be obtained until 
Vocational Rehabilitation instituted its medical res- 
toration service. This has been an invaluable resource 
for ADC families, though naturally it cannot answer 
all their medical needs. There is no doubt but that 
considerable thought, planning and funds are needed 
to develop resources for meeting the requirements for 
medical care for ADC families. 


Papa IGNoRED 


'N THOSE FAMILIES where papa remained in the home 
when disability forced him to abdicate his role of 
providing financial support, the records indicated a 
tendency to ignore him. In the early fearful days 
of cash grants, and the ADC, OAA and AB programs 
began cash relief in our state, there apparently was 
some skepticism about giving cash to a father even 
though he was handicapped. The grant to a “poor 
mother with a disabled husband” appeared the safer 
practice and more defensible. As a result, in the ma- 
jority of cases, the grant is in the name of the mother 
and papa is more or less out of the picture, to the 
disadvantage of family life. If ADC is attempting 
to preserve for the child family life which approaches 
the pattern of family life in the community, then papa 
should be in on the planning, determination of eligi- 
bility, use of the grant, and the direction of family life. 
These same case records emphasized heart breaking 
results of the inadequate financial income. In some 
cases, each annual review of the case described the 
continued disintegration of a family because of ex- 


treme financial need. There was the family with a 
tubercular patient unable to improve housing to iso- 
late the infected member and on each review another 
person had contracted the disease. There was the 
family, who unable to meet the demands of adoles- 
cents, had to see them in their frustrations head for 
unsatisfying and unsocial experiences. 

On the other hand, the managing ability of the 
majority of the recipients of ADC is almost unbeliev- 
able. It has been said that budget material is developed 
by experts who have all kinds of training in manage- 
ment and then it is used with people totally unpre- 
pared to put it into practive. Perhaps our grantee- 
relatives do not have degrees in home management, 
nevertheless, experience apparently has made them 
masters of this art. Certainly much needs to be done 
in moving toward more adequate grants. 


Neep For Service 


E ATTEMPTED TO evaluate how much like other 
families were our ADC recipients. Had they 
continued with a spirit of independence which looked 
toward a return to complete control of their situation 
or had we taken over “lock-stock-and-barrel,” de- 
veloping in the family a spirit of defeat and hopeless- 
ness? Was needed service available, the kind of serv- 
ice that would enable the family, along with the grant, 
to get back into control of its affairs both financial 
and otherwise? The records revealed that the families 
retained to a remarkable degree initiative in handling 
their affairs. On the other hand, there was evidence 
of need for service which was not available. We have 
heard about that “functional business” in connection 
with public assistance and we would like to know 
more from the forward thinking people in the welfare 
field. In the meantime, we continue to feel that it 
is too bad not to give the lift which will mean the 
difference between a $54.00 grant to a family with 
three children and a $200.00 job with the added satis- 
faction of independence. Perhaps what we mean is 
that we should write “that lift” into the statement of 
our functions, and if we do, that will mean continued 
emphasis on bigger and better staff. 
Yes, our ten year look backward was both gratify- 
ing and challenging. 
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CHILD WELFARE IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


by H. L. Portis, Director 

Department of Public Health and Wel 
epartment o 7 and Welfare 

Newfoundland 





schools is the sentence, “Newfoundland is an 

island somewhat larger than Ireland.” To bring 
ourselves up to date regarding the island’s political 
size we should now have to add to its 42,000 square 
miles a territory nearly three times as large, namely, 
Labrador, which was confirmed as Newfoundland 
territory by a decision of the Privy Council of Great 
Britain in 1927. 

The population of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
according to a recent census, is 321,171, of whom 
5,528 belong to Labrador. The island has a rugged 
triangular coastline of some 6,000 miles fringed by 
hundreds of small settlements. Up to about fifty 
years ago fishing was the one major industry. Since 
then mining and paper industries have been highly 
developed. Newfoundland has in fact one of the 
world’s largest deposits of iron ore and what is con- 
sidered to be the world’s largest paper mill. 


if A READER FORMERLY used in Newfoundland 


Loss or PouiticaL AUTONOMY 


ARTLY BECAUSE THE country’s industries have not 
Preen diversified she has probably had more than 
her share of economic shocks. The shock of greatest 
significance in recent years was climaxed in 1934, 
when, as a result of financial insolvency, Newfound- 
land surrendered her political autonomy which she 
had held as a British Dominion since 1855, and has 
since been governed by a Commission of seven, of 
which the Governor is Chairman. The six Com- 
missioners, three Newfoundlanders and three from 
the United Kingdom, each in charge of a department 
of the public services, are appointed by the King. 

The constitutional authority under which the Com- 
mission of Government was established provided that 
the return to. responsible government was to be con- 
ditioned by two factors: financial solvency, and the 
expressed wish of the people to govern themselves. 
Following several years of a budget surplus and the 
end of hostilities the country is now actively engaged 
upon shaping its future political course. For this 
purpose a National Convention of forty-five delegates 
has been elected, to examine the country’s financial 
and economic situation, and accordingly “to make 
recommendations to His Majesty’s Government as 


to possible forms of future government to be put 
before the people at a national referendum.” 


War AND Prosperity 


WFOUNDLAND’S FINANCIAL and economic situation 

was enormously improved by wartime prosperity. 
Her strategic position in hemispheric defence created 
a major wartime industry—construction of defence 
bases for American and Canadian forces. Her ex- 
ports secured ready markets and high prices. The 
extent to which the budget was affected during the 
war years is indicated by the following figures, which 
represent current revenue and expenditure. The fig- 
ures for the post-war year 1946-1947 show that the 
tide of prosperity is still flowing. 


Revenue Expenditure 
1938-1939 $11,220,473 $15,289,792 
1944-1945 33,310,014 26,318,247 
1946-1947 37,247,132 37,141,138 


Every Newfoundland school boy knows, or is sup- 
posed to know, that there are three American settle- 
ments in Newfoundland—the defence bases already 
referred to. One of these (Army) overlooks the 
beautiful Quidi Vidi Lake in the suburbs of St. 
John’s. Another (Air) is at Stephenville on the 
opposite West Coast. Off shore near the third at 
Argentia (Navy) the Atlantic Charter was signed 
by the late President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill on August 14, 1941. 


War ANpD Sociat Prosiems 


HE IMPACT OF THE wartime experience had its social 
Ta well as its economic effects. Widespread move- 
ments of the population to centres of employment 
took heads of families and entire families to new 
areas where they were dislocated from the old social 
roots and released from the old community sanctions. 
The influx of the defense forces upon the relatively 
simple setting was one significant phase of the total 
dislocation. The accumulated strains placed an extra 
burden upon the existing welfare resources, and social 
problems such as inadequate housing, illegitimacy 
and delinquency, showed through in aggravated 


form. 
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These problems involved at least three departments 
of government. Most of them concerned the De- 
partment of Public Health and Welfare, whose wel- 
fare facilities were altogether inadequate. The specific 
problems of the proper care of the unmarried mother 
and her child, the placement and supervision of 
needy children, and family disorganization had be- 
come so pressing that a critical review of the whole 
situation could no longer be delayed. 

The Department of Justice had been giving special 
concern to improved custody and training for juvenile 
offenders. Up to 1944 the only institutional facilities 
for juveniles were the penitentiaries administered by 
that Department. 


In 1942 the enactment of the first Compulsory 
School Attendance Act was sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Education. The enforcement of the Act 
was considered to be essentially a welfare concern 
rather than a merely punitive measure. 


Tue Division oF Curtp WELFARE 


HE GOVERNMENT WISELY decided that inasmuch as 
Tat these various concerns were essentially one they 
should be coordinated as a single welfare under- 
taking within the broad field of child protection. 
Accordingly the existing child welfare services of 
the Department of Public Health and Welfare were 
expanded to the status of a Division within that 
Department. The administrative head is the Director 
of Child Welfare who, under the authority of the 
Commissioner, is responsible for establishing and 


maintaining proper standards of child protection , 


and for administering and enforcing the legislation 
respecting the welfare of children. 

This organization was formally established in 
November 1943. By December 1944, the Welfare of 
Children Act, enabling the Division to operate on 
the new level, was enacted. It consolidated and 
expanded the existing legislation into a single legis- 
lative act, borrowing largely from corresponding 
Canadian statutes, and embracing the following fields: 


Introductory: Organization 

Part I—Neglected Children 

Part II—Juvenile Offenders 

Part I1I]—Training Schools 

Part IV—Children of Unmarried Parents 
Part V—The Adoption of Children 
Part VI—Mentally Defective Children 
Part VII—Child Welfare Organizations 
General Provisions 


Thus, the legislation concerns particularly three 


as neglected, dependent, and delinquent. The upper 
age limit of “child” within the meaning of the law 
is seventeen years. 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN 


ERE ARE THREE levels of supervised placements in 
the case of neglected children: their own homes, 
foster homes, and training schools. The dispositions 
of delinquent children follow along the lines of the 
Canadian Federal Act relating to juvenile offenders 
(1929), with this exception, that any child who may 
be a subject for institutional treatment (and this 
applies also to a child declared neglected) is first 
committed by the court to the care and custody of 
the Director who, if he deems it desirable, may 
place the child’ in a training school. Two training 
schools have so far been established, one for girls 
and one for boys. Institutional services include also 
one infant’s home and one maternity home. 

The legislation provides for juvenile courts, but 
to date only one has been set up—at St. John’s. 
Elsewhere the ordinary courts deal, as formerly, with 
juvenile hearings, being governed in doing so by 
the Welfare of Children Act. A close liaison is 
maintained between the St. John’s Juvenile Court 
and the Welfare Headquarters in that the posts of 
Judge of the Court and of the Director of Child 
Welfare are held by the same person. 


The executive staff officials are known as Welfare 
Officers. At headquarters their duties are specified 
in the following division: (a) casework with un- 
married mothers, finding and supervision of foster 
homes, supervision of foster children, adoption; (b) 
casework with putative fathers, business aspects of 
affiliation and juvenile court; (c) domestic relations; 
(d) school attendance; (e) probation of juvenile 
offenders. 


Cuitp WELFARE CENTRES 


BEGINNING HAS BEEN made toward setting up re- 
gional child welfare centres outside of the St. 
John’s district. So far three such centres have been 
organized in industrial areas. The duties of the 
regional welfare officers are generalized, and as far 
as possible they undertake, on behalf of the Director, 
to enforce the child welfare legislation in their respec- 
tive areas. 
The professional training of personnel is of course 
a consideration of primary importance. Two mem- 
bers of our present welfare officer staff of eleven have 
received a year’s training at the Maritime School of 
Social Work, Halifax, and it is hoped that others 


classes of children who may conveniently be classified will follow as circumstances permit. The welfare 
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staff is composed almost wholly of persons who have 


-had considerable successful experience as public 


school principals. 
DepENDENT CHILDREN 


N ACCOUNT OF THE special manner in which social 

services for dependent children have developed, 
there are certain obvious gaps and overlappings in 
these services. The fact that the Division of Child 
Welfare came into being during the war years, 
when illegitimacy was at its peak, has meant that 
the Division has had to take a disproportionate 
responsibility for the care of children born out of 
wedlock. On the other hand, other dependent chil- 
dren such as orphans living with their surviving 
parent or relative receive standard allowances, upon 
proof of need, administered by another branch of 
the Department not under the supervision of the 
Director, and considerably below the scale allowed 
in the case of dependent children under his special 
notice. Orphanages are specifically outside the juris- 
diction of the Welfare of Children Act and are 
administered by the religious denominations with 
government subsidy at the rate of $100 per year per 
child admitted. 

To date no adequate census of physically handi- 
capped children has been made. To a limited extent 
the proper education of such children is carried on 
jointly by the Department and voluntary agencies. 

No special facilities exist in Newfoundland for the 
care and training of mentally defective children. 


BoarDING Home Rates 


, i BOARDING RATES for children under the formal 
notice of the Division are $12.50 per month for 
children up to six years, and $15.00 beyond six 
years. In addition, clothing and medical attention 
are provided free as well as milk for children up to 
ten years of age. Milk is supplied only upon the 
order of a physician for children over ten. 

The difficulty of securing sufficient suitable foster 
boarding homes hinges upon the boarding rates and 
also upon the newness of the work. Nevertheless, 


- through sustained publicity the number of homes is 


steadily increasing and the average number of chil- 
dren per home has been correspondingly reduced. 


Looxine Forwarp 


HE WISDOM OF coordinating the child welfare 
activities as described has already been amply 
vindicated. However, the total field of welfare calls 
for still higher levels of coordination in order that 
the limited welfare resources of the total community 


might be applied to their proper purposes as effec- 
tively and economically as possible. The integration 
of welfare facilities has two foci: voluntary services 
and government services. 

In the community at large the need for some 
considered plan of community welfare organization 
is becoming more obvious, especially in the industrial 
areas which, having sprung up rather suddenly, lack 
the social stability of the traditional settlements. Al- 
ready community enterprises are spreading in new 
directions, such as recreation, with promising results. 
In such enterprises the Division of Child Welfare 
has been able to play an active part. In fact since 
its inception the Division has sought to stimulate 
community action in welfare matters, and has been 
a rallying centre for a number of community proj- 
ects. The country is steadily emerging from an indi- 
vidualistic outlook to one of social interdependence, 
and the present widespread development of local 
government in the larger settlements is probably the 
most significant expression of this change of outlook. 

The proper integration of government welfare serv- 
ices depends upon a proper coordination of Depart- 
mental functions on the administrative plane. Such a 
coordination, which would require that all public 
welfare activities be administered professionally under 
a single direction, has the following advantages. It 
would ensure that uniform standards of child pro- 
tection and family welfare would prevail more thor- 
oughly than now throughout the country. It would 
shift the emphasis on public welfare services from 
remedy to prevention. It could give leadership and 
counsel on a national scale to community efforts 
toward improving local welfare standards. 


Socitat SEcuRITY 


WFOUNDLAND HAS NO over-all plan of “social se- 
curity,” and there are local voices who would 
thoughtfully be heard against it. However, even 
if a rounded system of social security is not possible, 
nevertheless, certain welfare concerns, in the light 
of local conditions, still need professional treatment. 
In the first place, as already indicated, there is 
need to scrutinize the present welfare benefits to 
children and families from the point of adequacy, 
uniform standards, and overlapping. In the second 
place, it is desirable that welfare services integrate 
as fully as possible with other social services, such 
as health services. Furthermore, in certain areas which 
are subject to recurring periods of unemployment, 
it would seem highly desirable that some plan of 
unemployment insurance be instituted. Without the 


(Continued on page 41) 








THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


by Micuagt J. SHortey, Director 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Federal Security Agency 





his head slowly from side to side. No-o-0-0, there 
wasn’t a chance in the world that anything help- 
ful could be done for the pathetically crippled seven- 
year-old boy whose arms and legs had been deformed 
and useless since birth. The child virtually was a bas- 
ket case — or so thought the late Dr. Adolph Lorenz, 
who examined the boy on one of his trips to the 
- United States. But Dr. Lorenz was wrong in this 
prognosis as little George subsequently demonstrated 
beyond all doubt. 

It took 18 years, plus an over-supply of fortitude 
and determination, but finally George overcame his 
disabilities. Today he is one of those few individuals 
who counts his income in excess of $10,000 a year. 

His father, a small merchant who was undaunted 
by medical opinion, exhausted his meager finances 
trying for years on end to uncover some medical 
means which would enable his son to live the life of 
a normal person. Then, as often happens when one 
is trying to make his way through a seemingly un- 
solvable maze, the way out presented itself. Someone 
in the family heard about an agency of their home 
state’s government called the “Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation,” which concerned itself with getting 
disabled men and women—civilians and veterans 
with nonservice connected disabilities — back on their 
feet, in shape to work. The Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation did just that for George. 

George’s rehabilitation was distinctive in that it 
required some really intricate surgery—and it took the 
longest time of any which his home state’s vocational 
rehabilitation division has undertaken in more than 
a quarter-century. Seven operations which would have 
cost George at least $1,500 at the prevailing rates for 
surgeons’ services, physio-therapy treatments, second- 
ary and advanced schooling—all provided by the 
state vocational rehabilitation agency for disabled civil- 
ians—helped George to overcome his handicap. 

The bridge over which George and thousands of 
others have crossed to self-support from almost cer- 
tain dependency was vocational rehabilitation, which 
is conducted as a public service for disabled civilians, 
including the blind, jointly by the United States Gov- 
ernment and the 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the District of Columbia. The state-federal 
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partnership has been rehabilitating disabled civilians 
for 27 years. The Federal Government participates 
through grants-in-aid, by furnishing consultative serv- 
ices in connection with state agency administration 
and casework, and by establishing standards of service 
in the various phases of the program on the operating 
level. The states actually operate and administer the 
programs, and provide the necessary rehabilitation 
services to the men and women who are eligible for 
them. The main offices of the state vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies usually are located in capital cities. 
Many agencies have district or local offices situated so 


as to be easily reached by the disabled. 


40,000 REHABILIATATED YEARLY 


T THE END OF the last fiscal year, there were 52 gen- 
Acai rehabilitation agencies and 35 agencies serving 
the blind with plans approved for participation in the 
partnership. Since 1943, the yearly average has been 
more than 40,000 persons with physical limitations re- 
habilitated into gainful employment. 

Forty thousand men and women a year seems like 
a sizable figure—until it is weighed against the num- 
ber of civilians in the United States who are eligible 
for but who are not receiving vocational rehabilitation 
services. An extremely conservative estimate—stress 
on the word “conservative”—is that at least 1,500,000 
civilians with job handicaps resulting from accidents, 
illness or other causes could benefit under the state- 
federal program. Furthermore, a quarter-million men 
and women become disabled each year. It can be 
seen readily from these figures that the backlog is 
mammoth, and that we have a herculean job in over- 
coming it. 

We feel that we are making progress. Four years 
ago, on July 6, 1943, the 78th Congress, recognizing 
the need for an expanded vocational rehabilitation 
program, passed the Barden-LaFollette Amendments, 
or Public Law 113, which, among other provisions, 
authorized the furnishing of physical restoration serv- 
ices to remove or reduce disabilities and which made 
mentally maladjusted men and women eligible for 
services under the program. To take advantage of the 
expanded provisions of Public Law 113, the states 
enacted matching legislation. In the twenty-three years 
from 1921 through 1943, before passage of Public Law 
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113, slightly more than 210,000 disabled persons were 
rehabilitated, whereas in the four-year period imme- 
diately following enactment of the broadening amend- 
ments, approximately 166,000 were rehabilitated— 
more than three-fourths of the total for the preceding 
twenty-three years. 


Services PRrovipep 


HE RANGE OF SERVICES which the state-federal pro- 

gram of vocational rehabilitation provides today for 
disabled men and women of working age, including 
the blind, is extensive. Services included: 


1. Complete physical examination of every appli- 
cant to determine the extent of disability, to discover 
any hidden (secondary) disabilities, to determine 
work capacity and to determine eligibility. (Without 
cost to the individual.) 

2. Medical, surgical, psychiatric and hospital care 
to remove or reduce the disability. (Public funds are 
used to pay these costs to the extent that the disabled 
person is unable to pay.) 

3. Artificial devices, if needed to increase work 
ability, such as limbs, trusses, braces, hearing aids 
and the like. (Public funds may be used if the in- 
dividual cannot pay.) 

4. Individual counseling and guidance to help se- 
lect and attain the right job objective. (At no cost 
to the individual.) 

5. Training for the right job in schools, on-the-job, 
through correspondence courses or private tutors as 
to enable the disabled person to do the right job well. 
(At no cost to the individual.) 


6. Living expenses and transportation costs for the 
person receiving the rehabilitation services during 
training and physical restoration, if necessary. (If the 
disabled person cannot pay for these, public funds 
may be used.) 

7. Necessary tools, equipment, licenses and what- 
ever is needed to give the rehabilitated person a fair 
start. (From public funds when necessary.) 

8. Placement on the right job, a job within the dis- 
abled person’s physical or mental capacity. (At no 
cost to the individual.) 

9. Post-placement follow-up to make sure the work- 
er and the job are properly matched. (At no cost to 
the individual.) 

These services are not necessarily provided in the 
order listed above. Several may be given at the same 
time. Some disabled persons may require the full 
range of services; others may need only one or two. 
Services in every instance are provided in accordance 
with careful analysis of the individual’s needs. 


Eligibility hinges on three factors: 

1. The individual must be of work age. 

2. The individual must have a substantial job handi- 
cap caused by physical or mental impairment. 

3. The individual must have a reasonably good 
chance of becoming employable or of getting a more 
suitable job through the services which the rehabilita- 
tion agency can provide. 


Services INCREASING 


HAT REHABILIATION services—and notably the med- 
Tical and related services—are being provided on a 
continually broadening basis is clearly discernible by 
comparing the records. For instance, in the 1946 Fed- 
eral fiscal year, the number of disabled civilians for 
whom hospitalization and similar care was purchased 
increased by 103.2 per cent over the preceding year. 
The momentum carried over to the 1947 fiscal year, so 
that by the end of the period the number of disabled 
persons receiving hospitalization and similar care had 
increased about 38 per cent over the preceding year. 
Similarly, the number of persons receiving medical, 
surgical and other treatments increased 92.3 per cent 
in 1946; in 1947, the number increased 49 per cent 
over the preceding year. In the 1947 fiscal year pros- 
thetic devices were purchased for approximately 41 
per cent more individuals than in 1946. The number 
of individuals for whom medical and psychiatric ex- 
aminations were purchased during 1947 increased 41 
per cent over the 1946 fiscal total. Achievements of 
the 1947 fiscal year make it the most outstanding 
since the program was inaugurated in 1920. 


VALUEs OF REHABILITATION PRoGRAM 


NQUESTIONABLY THE increase in the number of per- 

sons receiving these services must be reflected in 
a parade of more soundly prepared men and women 
from the ranks of the disabled into the growing army 
of gainfully employed workers. For a moment let’s 
take a look at the typical person of the 40,000 dis- 
abled men and women who have been joining the 
pay line each year since Public Law 113 went into 
effect, and see what returns the nation has reaped 
from their rehabilitation. The following facts present 
themselves: 

First, the expanded state-federal partnership in vo- 
cational rehabilitation is eliminating a great amount 
of dependency. The cost of maintaining a disabled 
person in dependency is between $300 and $600 every 
year. It costs, on an average, about $400 to rehabili- 
tate him. 

Second, the programs are increasing the productive 
manpower of the nation. Approximately 76 per cent 
of the men and women who were rehabilitated dur- 
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ing the 1947 fiscal year were unemployed when the 
rehabilitation process started, and approximately 35 
per cent had never worked or had been employed 
only part-time. Of those who were employed, many 
were working at jobs which did not make full use 
of their talents and aptitudes, or were in danger of 
losing their jobs, because of their disabilities. 

Third, the programs increased the yearly earned 
income of the group rehabilitated in the 1947 fiscal 
year from estimated rates of approximately $14,000,- 
000 before rehabilitation to about $68,000,000 a year 
after rehabilitation, or an increase of about 400 per 
cent. 

Fourth, thousands of disabled civilians were trans- 
formed from tax-consumers into tax-producers, an 
economic advantage to the community and their coun- 
try. Many of these men and women paid back in 
income taxes during the first year after their rehabili- 
tation had been completed, more than was expended 
to bring about the metamorphosis. 

Fifth, the employment of these rehabilitated men 
and women is bound to bolster the morale of the able- 
bodied observers of today who may be the disabled 
of tomorrow. 

Jos PERFoRMANCE 


E IN THE VOCATIONAL rehabilitation field know 
Wise each properly prepared and placed man or 
woman, by successfully performing a job, opens the 
doors of employment to other disabled persons. In 
that knowledge, we feel that we are doing a worth- 
while job for employers as well as for the persons we 
rehabilitate. 

A survey of 450 employers of 88,600 workers with 
physical impairments, made by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, disclosed that workers with physical 
limitations produce at slightly higher rates than un- 
impaired workers on the same jobs. Of the survey 
group, 73 per cent produced at a rate as good or better 
than their unimpaired fellow workers on the same 
jobs. 

Pustic UNDERSTANDING 

ESPITE THE FOREGOING facts and findings, the un- 
happy situation is that few Americans know of 

the existence of the vocational rehabilitation program 
for civilians. As a result, there is little public under- 
standing of the rights and benefits which this legisla- 
tion provides for the nation’s handicapped civilians. 
All too frequently, when we mention the term “voca- 
tional rehabilitation,” we hear the woefully deficient 
rejoinder: “Oh yes! I know all about that. It’s some- 
thing for veterans.” This despite the fact that the 
state-federal partnership expended $19,000,000 to re- 
habilitate disabled civilians in the past fiscal year, and 


has earmarked about $25,000,000 for the current fiscal 
year. 

The House of Representatives’ Subcommittee on 
Aid to the Physically Handicapped has made public 
a report of its two year study of the extent and char- 
acter of aid now given by the federal, state, and local 
governments and private agencies to the physically 
handicapped. Among other findings, the Subcom- 
mittee declared that there is a great need for public 
understanding, pointing up the need as follows: 

“The general public needs to be educated to accept 
the physically handicapped worker. The employer 
needs to be told of his abilities, his record of attend- 
ance to duty, his loyalty, his low accident rates, and 
his excellent production record. Small businesses and 
factories need to be given service in matching the 
requirements of their jobs with the capacities of 
physically handicapped applicants for work. Small 
establishments cannot afford to maintain personnel 
departments of sufficient technical skill to give this 
service to the physically handicapped worker. 

“Public prejudice against the physically handicapped 
is one of the things which must be dealt with if the 
physically handicapped are to be granted the oppor- 
tunity for normal lives. 

“There is a need for -the physically handicapped 
themselves to be informed about the services which 
are set up for their benefit. This information has not 
been widespread, partly because the facilities for ren- 
dering service have been strained to capacity without 
advertising the fact of their existence. As services are 
expanded, and can better meet the problems with 
which they are to deal, it is important that provision 
be made for informing the disabled what their rights 
are and what services are available to them.” 

Rehabilitation is partly an educational process 
through which the disabled person arrives at an ulti- 
mate goal; adjustment to his physical or mental limita- 
tions, his family, his work and the community in 
which he lives. It takes into account his physical 
condition and abilities and explains them to him in 
terms which he can apply to every-day living. 


ComMMuNITY UNDERSTANDING 


EHABILITATION IS NOT a one-way street. If the dis- 
BH abled individual is to accomplish his goal, the com- 
munity, especially employers, must help to achieve 
an understanding of the real abilities of the disabled 
person and the social and economic gains to be ac- 
complished through his rehabilitation. This means 
that every citizen of the community has—or should 
have—a part in the total rehabilitation program. To 
have full value, however, the work of all must be 
properly channeled and properly integrated, and to 
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a considerable extent that means medical services as 
well as counseling, guidance, training and placement. 

Fundamental in the rehabilitation process is reach- 
ing the disabled person early in the period of disable- 
ment so that restoration services may be started before 
he is too greatly subjected to the disintegrating effects 
of idleness. The fonger the period between disable- 
ment and the start of restoration services, the more 
difficult and costly the latter become. 


CoMMUNITY SuPPoRT 


E ARE ANXioUus, therefore, that all workers and or- 

ganizations, both public and private, which deal 
with the handicapped, should know of the services 
provided through the state-federal program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Since its establishment, the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation has enlisted community 
support and cooperation and has sought the advice of 
public and private organizations. 

To promote the interchange of information and ex- 
perience and to encourage maximum use of needed 
community facilities, we have: 

Entered into cooperative agreements with 21 volun- 
tary and private agencies (others are in process of 
formulation) ; 

Enlisted representatives of labor, management, med- 
ical groups, educators, clergymen, businessmen, social 
welfare agencies, services to the blind, and others 
whose interests are closely related to the problems of 
the disabled for service on our advisory committees; 

Served in advisory and consultative capacity to other 
public and voluntary agencies and organizations en- 
gaged in related programs; 

Cooperated with international organizations and 
representatives of foreign governments in exchanging 
information and experience. 

The number of contacts which we have made are 
but a fraction of the number which we would like to 
make. There are many organizations interested in 
the welfare of the disabled. The fact that the number 
of handicapped men and women has been growing 
constantly for generations presents each of us with 


more work than we can handle. There is room for. 
everybody in vocational rehabilitation work. By 


working together, we can make a greater success. 
OsyjEcTIVEs 


E HOPE THAT THOSE who already stand at our side 
W ois as many others who will join us in the 
years ahead—will help us to realize these long-range 
objectives: 


1. More complete public understanding of the state- 


federal program of vocational rehabilitation, especially 
by the disabled themselves and employers. 

2. Raising of standards of performance in such 
technical fields as counseling, specialized training, 
methods of adjustment of the handicapped to normal 
activities in the workaday world. 

3. Enlistment of increasing numbers of profession- 
ally trained and experienced workers in this and 
related programs. 


4. Research by special groups—and encouragement 
of this research—by those interested in medical aspects 
of rehabilitation, prosthetic devices, techniques of 
placement, and management-worker relationships and 
others. 


We face no small task. We invite the help of all 
interested groups and individuals to the end that we 
may assist disabled men and women to attain the 
“equal station to which the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God entitle them.” 





NEWFOUNDLAND 
(Continued from page 37) 


benefit of such a plan these areas, on account of the 
lack of diversified industrial occupation, have to lean 
heavily on public assistance in times of unemploy- 
ment. 


PoutticaL DEVELOPMENTS 


T IS WELL KNOWN that Newfoundland is now pass- 
| ing through a critical period in her political his- 
tory. A committee of the National Convention has 
recently returned from London where discussions 
were held on outstanding political questions with 
members and officials of the British Government. At 
present another delegation from the Convention is 
at Ottawa conferring with Canadian political leaders 
on a fair and workable basis by which Newfoundland 
might confederate with Canada if the Newfoundland 


‘electorate so decided. 


After fourteen years’ loss of political self-responsi- 
bility, self-government seems now a coveted prize 
to regain, but its recapture will carry with it respon- 
sibilities which have not been weighed by all who 
devoutly or otherwise wish for it. How we shall 
conduct our future political affairs, with or without 
responsible government, so as to preserve both our 
economic and our social self-respect will call for 
statesmanship of the first rank. For the future of 
our public welfare services it will be a most vital 
concern. 
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SERVICES FUR THE BLIND 


by Perry Sunpguist, Chief, 
Division for the Blind 


California State Department of Social Welfare 





lic assistance for the blind: Aid to Needy Blind, 

and Aid to Partially Self-Supporting Blind Resi- 
dents. The Aid to Needy Blind law provides for the 
granting of aid to persons who because of loss or im- 
pairment of eyesight are unable to provide themselves 
with the necessities of life. This program offers fed- 
eral, state, and county aid in the form of cash grants 
to those who meet the eligibility requirements set 
forth in the statute. The Aid to Partially Self-Sup- 
porting Blind Residents law provides for the granting 
of aid to blind residents of this state whereby they 
may be encouraged to take advantage of and to en- 
large their economic opportunities, to the end that 
they may render themselves independent of public 
assistance and become entirely self-supporting. This 
program offers state and county aid in the form of 
cash grants to those who meet the eligibility require- 
ments. 

A person who is receiving benefits from the program 
for Aid to Needy Blind may request a transfer to the 
program for Aid to Partially Self-Supporting Blind 
Residents if he has an adequate plan for achieving 
self-support, is making a sincere and sustained effort 
to effectuate the plan, and meets the additional resi- 
dence requirement. Both statutes are administered 
by the county boards of supervisors through Cali- 
fornia’s 58 county welfare departments. The State 
Department of Social Welfare, through its Division 
for the Blind, supervises the administration. 


Tis State oF Catirornia has two programs of pub- 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 


HILE IT IS ESSENTIAL that the people of any com- 
We pssieitch be zealous in their provision of ade- 
quate relief from economic necessity in dealing with 
their needy sightless residents, as well as to do what- 
ever is possible to assist them in meeting their other 
needs, perhaps the one final solution of all of the many 
problems incident to blindness is to be found only 
in the prevention of blindness itself. Therefore, in 
connection with the administration of public assis- 
tance programs for the blind, the ideal of prevention 
must ever be in the foreground. 
One of the most important results stemming from 
the determination of degree of blindness in connec- 
tion with the establishment of eligibility for Aid to 


the Blind is the accumulated data relative to the causes 
of blindness contained in the thousands of reports of 
eye examinations secured. The California State De- 
partment of Social Welfare recognized many years 
ago that valuable information relative to the causes 


of blindness could not be found by a superficial perusal - 


of sketchy, inadequate physicians’ reports, made to 
determine whether the applicant for aid had less 
than 20/200 visual acuity. In other words, one of the 
first essentials of an effective program for aid to the 
blind is an adequate physician’s report giving all per- 
tinent information relative to the eyes and related 
bodily functions. Such adequate reports, when made 
by trained, expert examiners furnish the raw material 
for an analysis out of which can develop an effective 
and intelligent effort to reduce the rate of incidence 
of blindness in a state. Because the physician’s report 
secured in connection with a determination of degree 
of blindness with respect to eligibility for Aid to the 
Blind can be called the cornerstone in a truly effective 
eye care service program, it might be well to briefly 
sketch the history of one state with respect to the 
development of an adequate eye examination report. 


1929 Law 


HE DETERMINATION OF degree of blindness in Cali- 

fornia has been made in a liberal manner since the 
inception of the Aid to Needy Blind program in 
August 1929. The 1929 law required a statement from 
a physician certifying that the applicant was blind. 
The examiner was not required to be skilled in dis- 
eases of the eye. A Physician’s Report form was de- 
vised by the State Department requiring the examiner 
to make a statement as to general diagnosis, the de- 
gree of blindness, its duration, whether permanent or 
temporary, progressive or stationary, together with 
recommendations for treatment or care. This state- 
ment in most cases was made by a physician without 
special training in diseases of the eye. Later this report 
form was superseded by one wherein a physician 
certified that the degree of blindness was absolute, 
relative, or practical. The general diagnosis, recom- 
mendations as to the advisability of special treatment, 
possibilities of rehabilitation, and whether the appli- 
cant’s condition was a source of danger to the family, 
were required. A definition of the terms “absolute,” 
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“relative,” and “practical” blindness was printed on 
the form for the examiner’s information. 

This form was in use until December 31, 1931, 
when a sworn statement carrying similar information 
was required. From that date until 1937, when the 
form prepared in accord with suggestions of the 
Social Security Administration was adopted, this 
sworn statement was used as a basis on which aid 
was granted. A review of the records on file for this 
period reveals very little information of a scientific 
nature. Diagnoses were haphazard and unscientific. 
As a rule pathology was ignored. The classification 
of the degree of blindness was in many cases grossly 
inaccurate, as revealed by later examinations. 


New ExaMInaTION PRocEDURE 


ITH THE PARTICIPATION of the Federal Government 
Win California’s Aid to the Blind program under 
the provisions of Title X of the Social Security Act, 
the eye examination report recommended by the So- 
cial Security Board was adopted. This report was in 
the form of a certification by a physician “skilled in 
diseases of the eye” and carried specific information 
for each eye, including measured visual acuity, periph- 
eral field, pathology, etiology, prognosis, and recom- 
mendations for treatment, and was thus the first 
approach to a scientific study of the causes of blindness 
in California. An Advisory Committee of Ophthal- 
mologists of the State Department of Social Welfare, 
serving without compensation, was appointed in De- 
cember 1937. 

The examiners of all applicants for or recipients 
of Aid to the Blind, now restricted to “physicians 
skilled in diseases of the eye,” soon pointed out that 
the report was inadequate in not allowing sufficient 
space for a complete description of the pathology. 
For this reason the report was enlarged, but the es- 
sential form was retained. The new form required 
the examiner to certify that the applicant did or did 
not come within the classification of blindness upon 
which aid was allowed in California. 

The Social Security Board’s definition of blindness, 
which had been adopted by the California State Social 
Welfare Board, was printed on each blank to guide 
the examiner in making his certification. However, 
many physicians ignored the printed definition of 
blindness upon which aid was allowed. Some refused 
to certify that the applicant was blind, even if light 
perception only was present. Others refused to certify 
that the applicant was blind if the disability was 
caused by pathology which could successfully be 
treated by surgery. This entailed a hardship on the 
applicant for aid as well as concern on the part of 
those conscientiously endeavoring to administer the 


law in justice and equity to both the applicants and 
recipients of Aid to the Blind and to the State. 


State OpTHALMOLOGIstT APPOINTED 


N May 1938, a State Ophthalmologist was appointed 
by the California State Department of Social Wel- 


' fare to review all physicians’ reports. The above dif- 


ficulties were readily discovered as was also the lack 
of uniformity in terminology, not only as applied to 
diagnosis, but even as applied to visual acuity and 
recording of peripheral visual field. With the coop- 
eration of the Department’s Advisory Committee of 
Ophthalmologists, definite rules for the interpretation 
of the definition of blindness were established. Meth- 
ods of procedure were adopted to insure justice to 
applicants not approved for aid on the basis of the 
physician’s report. This involved the presentation of 
a second and, in many cases, a third or resolving phy- 
sician’s report. Final action of approval or denial of 
Aid to the Blind on degree of vision was based upon 
the reports of the two physicians who agreed as to 
facts. 

A study by the Department was made of the laws 
and methods of procedure in the other states. This 
study culminated in the adoption of an Eye Examina- 
tion Report Form which has been in use since 1938, 
with only a few subsequent changes. This form re- 
quires a much more detailed examination of the eyes 
than those in general use in most other states. Every 
examiner of applicants for or recipients of Aid to the 
Blind is provided with the “standard classification of 
causes of blindness” as adopted by the Social Security 
Administration. The eye examination report now in 
use requires the report of pathology for each eye in 
accord with the standard classification of causes of 
blindness. It also calls for a detailed description of 
each of the various refracting media and an atomical 
structure of each eye. It requires all of the informa- 
tion contained on the older report form and, in addi- 
tion, requires the refraction record, if refraction im- 
proves visual acuity, and a definite field chart where 
there are restricted peripheral fields with good central 
visual acuity. Central visual acuity without correction, 
with best possible correction, and with present glasses, 
are all shown. 


PresENT Reports VALUABLE 


HE DEPARTMENT'S EXPERIENCE with this form of eye 

examination report has been highly gratifying. Re- 
ports of diagnoses in accord with the standard classi- 
fication of the causes of blindness are very satisfac- 
tory. The description of the individual and atomic 
structure of each eye enables the State Ophthalmol- 
ogist to reach definite conclusions as to the degree of 
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accuracy of the diagnosis as well as to the degree of 
disability of the applicant or recipient. The refractive 
records and the field charts are invaluable in cases 
found not eligible, when the applicant appeals from 
the action of the county in denying aid. Recently the 
Physician’s Report form was revised to require in all 
cases where surgery is recommended; (a) macular 
function, the two point light test—the minimum dis- 
tance of separation at which two points of light can 
be recognized; and (b) light projection field to be 
charted. 

Although a wealth of medical information on the 
causes and treatment of blindness naturally. exists, 
very little material has been developed regarding the 
relative prevalence of specific causes of blindness. 
Probably the most fruitful assemblage of facts regard- 
ing the blind population of California is contained in 
the medical records of persons receiving assistance 
under the State’s two programs for aid to the blind. 

As explained previously, the Department of Social 
Welfare has been receiving detailed and scientific 
reports on each eye of every individual applying for 
or receiving Aid to the Blind for many years now, the 
reliability of which is limited only by the accuracy 
of the physician making the examination. Complete 
reports are insisted upon. This includes not only a 
record of visual acuity in terms of definite measure- 
ments, but also a detailed description of all pathology 
present in each eye. The resulting record is a fairly 
comprehensive analysis of the individual’s eye con- 
dition. 

The use of data taken from these reports is, of 
course, subject to two major qualifications. In the 
first place, it represents the segments of the blind 
population in need of public assistance, estimated to 
represent about 50% of the total number of blind 
persons in the State. Second, there is no representation 
of the group under 16 years of age, since no person 
under this age is eligible for Aid to the Blind. 

Several years ago a detailed analysis was made of 
the types and causes of blindness of persons receiving 
Aid to the Blind in California. The month of Jan- 
uary 1941 was selected for the purpose of the analysis. 
At that time the case load (7,290) was just beginning 
a long decline which brought it from a peak of 7,314 
persons in November 1940 to a low of 5,336 in Sep- 
tember 1945. The 1941 study therefore represented 
the case load at nearly its maximum and hence pre- 
sents more inclusive data regarding the medical 
aspects of the blind population than would a similar 
study of the current case load. Previous to 1941, also, 
the State Ophthalmologist had completed the initial 
work in connection with his study of causes of blind- 
ness in California and had found that approximately 


ten per cent of those persons receiving Aid to the 
Blind could benefit through eye care treatment of one 
kind or another. In other words, there were roughly 
an estimated 700 blind men and women receiving 


Aid to the Blind at the time who need not remain 
blind. 


RESTORATION OF SIGHT 


n 1939, tHE State Department of Social Welfare 
I asked for and was granted authority by the State 
Legislature to provide treatment or surgery to prevent 
blindness or restore the vision of persons applying 
for or receiving Aid to the Blind. However, an ap- 
propriation to operate the program was not made 
until the session of 1945, when a sum of $50,000 was 
made available for the ensuing biennium, 1945-1947. 
Any person who is receiving aid under either of the 
Aid to the Blind programs may be eligible for eye 
care service if his eye condition is such that treatment 
or surgery may either restore vision or prevent further 
lose of sight. Any person who is applying for Aid to 
the Blind may be eligible for eye care service even 
though the degree of blindness does not come within 
the definition adopted for use in California, provided 
all other points of eligibility for Aid to the Blind are 
established and treatment or surgery will prevent 
further loss of sight. 

The State assumes responsibility for all medical and 
hospital charges. It also assumes responsibility for 
payment of transportation as well as boarding home 
care if such care is necessary prior to or following 
surgery. Under the law, eye care service can be 
extended only to those who voluntarily request 
treatment and make such request in writing. The 
Department has had the invaluable help of its 
Advisory Committee of Ophthalmologists in the 
administration of this and all other medical phases 
of the Aid to the Blind program. 


Eye Care Service 


HE StaTE OpHTHALMOLOGIST, in his regular review 
Ter Physician’s Report submitted in connection with 
applicants for and recipients of Aid to the Blind, notes 
those cases in which eye care service is indicated. The 
person is then contacted and interviewed by a member 
of the staff of the State Division for the Blind for the 
purpose of interpreting the program. The acceptance 
or rejection of treatment in no way affects the grant- 
ing of aid. A person may wish to avail himself of 


’ the opportunity for improved vision but it is carefully 


explained in the interpretive interview that receipt of 
aid is in nowise contingent upon his final decision. 

If the individual is interested in pursuing the mat- 
ter, an appointment is made for him to be examined 
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by either the State Ophthalmologist or by a member 
of the panel of surgeons serving the State for the pur- 
pose of this program. Arrangements for a general 
physical examination in the local community are 
made through the county welfare department. All 
pertinent data relating to the individual’s physical 
condition and complete material on his eyes, together 
with his request for treatment, are forwarded to the 
State Department for review. A recommendation is 
then made by the Advisory Committee of Ophthal- 
mologists regarding feasibility for eye care service. 

While the administration of the program is a direct 
State responsibility, California’s fifty-eight counties 
have given enthusiastic cooperation toward making 
the program successful on a statewide basis. The 
program has been developed in such a manner that 
patients are enabled to receive the best possible med- 
ical care available. The Advisory Committee of 
Ophthalmologists has recommended that all surgery 
be performed in the larger medical centers. Here the 
latest methods, techniques, and equipment are avail- 
able, as well as a number of experienced surgeons. In 
general, treatment and refractive services are provided 
whenever possible by specialists located near the home 
of the individual. Arrangements for transportation to 
and from the treatment centers are made by the 
county welfare department. 


Rurat Counties CovereD 


ECAUSE THE RURAL counties of the State have had 
B relatively fewer resources for the provision of 
adequate eye care, the State Department of Social 
Welfare made the decision to cover these counties 
first with the Prevention of Blindness program, even 
though it was expected that the urban areas (with 
larger populations) would yield a greater number 
whose sight could be restored. During the first year 
and nine months operation of the program, fifty-two 
counties were visited and some 486 blind persons, 
whose eye conditions upon application or reinvestiga- 
tion for Aid to the Blind had indicated the possibility 
of successful treatment, were examined by the State 
Ophthalmologist. By the end of March 1947, eighty- 
one persons had had surgery, of whom seventy-four 
gained greatly increased vision. Others were waiting 
for appointments with surgeons. The surgeries were 
for the removal of cataracts, reattachment of the re- 
tina, and pterygium transplants. Twenty-eight other 


persons had their vision improved with glasses pur- 
chased through the funds of the program. 

It should be borne in mind that the group to which 
this service is extended is, for the most part, a group 
of persons which has never had adequate education 
concerning the resources available, the need for, or 
the possibilities of visual rehabilitation. Never having 
had financial resources available, they have of neces- 
sity been submissive to their disability and frequently 
require a gradual but frequent introduction to the 
possibilities afforded by this service. The Department 
invariably avoids any semblance of pressure, feeling 
keenly that‘'a mandatory program would destroy its 
own objectives. A sympathetic approach to the prob- 
lem of these recipients of Aid to the Blind together 
with, if necessary, repeated consideration of their 
problems at their request, will eventually bring within 
the program those now fearful or hesitant to accept 
the service available to them. Also, any program for 
medical care requires a certain amount of time to 
establish confidence in the minds of the participants. 
With the return to their local communites of those 
individuals successfully treated, a public interest is 
manifested with a gradually increasing number in- 
vestigating this resource. 


ProcraM REsULTs 


HE SOCIAL IMPLIcaTIONs of the Prevention of Blind- 

ness program can only be fully revealed by a de- 
tailed study of the results in the indivdual cases. The 
files provide inspiring reading for those interested in 
the wider social aspects. While most of the recipents 
of care under this program are beyond the age of 
productive work, nevertheless, restoration of sight is 
very important to these individuals. The results of 
restoration of sight are felt not only by the patients but 
also by the family, relatives, neighbors, and the entire 
community. Now that the initial planning and organ- 
ization have been completed it is anticipated that this 
rehabiltative program will be carried to a great many 
more persons, and that the results will be well worth 
while, not only in the savings of tax funds which 
would otherwise be necessary for their lifetime main- 
tenance but, more importantly, in the great satisfaction 
accruing to those who, no longer blind, find them- 
selves in full possession of that precious heritage, 
eyesight. 
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OF INTEREST TO LOCAL DIRECTORS 





Traininc New Directors 


SEPTEMBER 1947 issue of Public Welfare In 
Indiana, which is published monthly by the In- 
diana State Department of Public Welfare, contains 
an article on a recent experiment conducted by that 
State Department. At the request of the Indiana 
Association of County Directors, the state agency had 
organized a three-day meeting at the state office for 
new local administrators. As had been recommended 
by the county directors association, the new adminis- 
trators had been on the job a month or more before 
attending the conference. This recommendation was 
made so that the persons participating would have 
enough experience so that they would be able to use 
and understand the material presented. 

Mr. Otto Walls, State Administrator, and various 
members of his staff met with the group at different 
times during the three days. These people outlined 
the work of the Department and the various divisions. 

All of the new directors were enthusiastic about 
this meeting and their spirit was shared by the State 
Department personnel who participated. Judging 
from the success, it appears that this experiment will 
probably be made a permanent part of the orientation 
program for new administrators in Indiana. 


Kansas Wexrare Dicest 


HE Kansas County Welfare Directors Association 
Tis one of the state associations of local directors 
that publishes a monthly magazine describing the 
work of the local directors and their staffs. Robert 
F. Hamilton, Director, Butler County Social Welfare 
Board, is President of the Kansas Association this 
year and Ralph D. L. Price is serving as Editor of 
the Kansas Welfare Digest. 

The Digest has been using an interesting experi- 
ment for some time in its publication. Each month 
a different section of the state is described and the 
local directors in that area serve as the main con- 
tributors to the magazine for that month. The Octo- 
ber 1947 issue is about southeast Kansas and various 
of the county directors in that area have described 
some of the aspects of the public welfare program in 
their community. Four of the directors have written 
about the medical care program in their respective 
counties. Since Kansas has a locally administered, 
state supervised program, the plans for medical care 


vary from county to county and, therefore, each of 
the articles describes a somewhat different plan. 

The October issue also has an interesting article 
on “Why Are Welfare Loads and Costs Increasing,” 
as well as having a large number of personal items 
which are of interest to Kansas readers. 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN THE National Council of Local Pub- 
lic Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the headquar- 
ters office for action by the Membership Committee 
of the Council. 
Since the December issue of Pustic Wetrare, the 
following administrators have been enrolled as Coun- 


cil members: 


Miss Anne L. Allred, Athens, Tennessee 
Mrs. Mildred S. Baxter, Farmerville, Louisiana 
Mr. Morris G. Becnel, Reserve, Louisiana 
Mrs. Helen C. Branson, Haddonfield, New Jersey 
Mr. O. P. Breland, Columbus, Mississippi 
Mrs. Clyde H. Browning, Logan, West Virginia 
Mr. George Buelow, Vicksburg, Mississippi 
Mr. L. A. Burns, Tupelo, Mississippi 
Mr. E. H. Butts, Madison, West Virginia 
Mr. Francis G. Connelly, Sparta, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Charlie T. Cooper, Durant, Oklahoma 
Miss Willie Mae Cowden, Columbiana, Alabama 
Miss Gladys Crawford, DeQueen, Arkansas 
Miss Helen Davis, Middletown, Ohio 
Mrs. Ruth Dyre, Bogalusa, Louisiana 
Miss Pauline C. Elliott, Welch, West Virginia 
Mrs. Beulah K. Fisher, Morristown, Tennessee 
Miss Cassie E. Goff, Tifton, Georgia 
Mr. Richard P. Graves, Harrison, New Jersey 
Mrs. Amy Lee Haak, Texarkana, Arkansas 
Mr. George Byron Hanrahan, Kinston, North Carolina 
Miss Jane Henderson, Iowa City, lowa 

. Mrs. Mittie Jones, Hampton, Arkansas 
Mrs. Mayme A. Keiser, Sullivan, Indiana 
Miss Sara S. Kennon, Minden, Louisiana 
Miss Pauline P. King, Harrisburg, Arkansas 
Mr. Myron W. Koch, Clearwater, Florida 
Mrs. Maude G Lambright, Brunswick, Georgia 
Mr. Tully L. McCrea, Braithwaite, Louisiana 
Mrs. Blanche McNeill, Magnolia, Arkansas 
Mr. Edgar L. Morgan, Amite, Louisiana 
Mrs. A. W. Oliver, Cripple Creek, Colorado 
Mr. Roger M. Ormond, Farrell, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Lula Lee O. Pitre, Clinton, Louisiana 
Mrs. Helen K. Rawlings, DeWitt, Arkansas 
Mrs. Pauline W. Reinsel, Washington, Indiana 
Mrs. Mary E. Rice, Hinton, West Virginia 
Mr. Alvis D. Roberts, Crowley, Louisiana 
Mrs. Thelma K. Smith, Ridgeland, South Carolina 
Mrs. J. F. Starling, Jacksonville, North Carolina 
Mr. Joe R. Steele, Evening Shade, Arkansas 
Mr. Leon C. Stolper, Florence, Wisconsin 
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NEWS ANU NOTES 





Orrice News 


HE COMING OF THE New Year meant that it was 
; ee for the planning of the work and activities 
for the next twelve months. Staff assignments, plans 
for the regional meetings, and the various activities 
of the Association were discussed at a staff meeting 
held in Chicago on January 14-15. 

Howard L. Russell participated in the annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Association of Public Wel- 
fare Accountants, held in Syracuse, New York on 
January 21. Two members of the staff, Mr. Russell 
and Elizabeth Wickenden, attended and participated 
in the National Conference on Social Welfare Needs, 
held in Washington, D. C., January 26-27. Miss 
Wickenden had been active in assisting with the pro- 
gram planning for this meeting. They also attended 
the Workshop of Citizen Groups, which was held on 
the day immediately following the above meeting. 

As a member of the Public Social Policy Committee 
of the American Association of Social Workers, Bess 
Craig attended the recent meeting of this Committee 
in Washington, D. C. on January 8 and 9. 

Russell Drake has resigned to accept a position with 
the Council of State Governments. He will participate 
in a study on Federal-state relationships being made 
by the Council of State Governments as a part of the 
Hoover Commission study on organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Federal Government. We 
wish Russ the greatest success in his new job. 


SoctaL Work VocaTIONAL Bureau 


ANY PERSONS IN public welfare have at some time 
M used the counselling and placement services of 
the Social Work Vocational Bureau. Because of its 
work in these fields, other public welfare people, 
although they may not have used the agency’s serv- 
ices, have known of the organization. During the past 
year the Bureau has been faced with a serious prob- 
lem of financing. This situation has grown progres- 
sively worse due to the increased cost of operation. 

The Board of the Bureau, after much study and 
deliberation, reached the following decision. The 
present counselling and placement services will be 
discontinued on January 23, 1948. After that date and 
until June 30, 1948, the agency will restrict its func- 
tions to the following services: a) collection and main- 
tenance of professional histories with references; these 


are to be available to employing agencies by “name 
call” only; b) further exploration with social workers 
and social work organizations regarding the future 
of the Bureau; c) promotion of the extension of pub- 
lic employment services to social workers and social 
work agencies; d) further exploration of the need 
for a Central Registry. 

A definite decision as to the future of the Social 
Work Vocational Bureau as an organization and its 
method of financing is being deferred until June 1, 
1948. 


ApMISssION PoLicy CHANGED 


HE Georce WaRrREN Brown School of Social Work, 
‘T Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, re- 
cently authorized the admission of Negroes to the 
graduate professional curriculum of this school. This 
opens an additional social work education facility 
for Negroes. 

This action was taken by the Corporation Board of 
Washington University on the recommendation of 
the university administration and follows the unani- 
mous request of the faculty and the student social 
work club. Benjamin E. Youngdahl, Dean of the 
School, reports a general support among the social 
work agencies of the community and says that the 
school welcomes the opportunity to extend its services 
to the community. 


One Person Less 


RAPHIC ILLUSTRATION of what is meant by case 

load turnover is seen in a recent news release of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance. 
In reporting on general assistance case loads for the 
last week of November, the Pennsylvania agency re- 
ported that at the beginning of the week, 44,584 per- 
sons were receiving general assistance. At the end of 
the week, 44,583 persons were on the rolls. This 
decrease of one person did not mean that just the case 
of a single person had been closed, but rather that the 
67 county boards of public assistance discontinued aid 
to 926 persons who had acquired some other means 
of support and granted aid to 925 new applicants, who 
required general assistance to meet their basic needs. 
This seems to us a graphic illustration of the work 
that is done by local departments of public welfare, 
when statistics would seem to indicate that the amount 
of turnover in case loads is very small. 
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ATTACKING DEPENDENCY 
(Continued from page 27) 


is a major cause of dependency, how little of our skill 
and our money have we expended in promoting re- 
search into the causes of illness with a view to the 
prevention of disease? Only recently have we begun 
to inquire into the diseases of old age. We must con- 
tinue and through research in geriatrics, attempt to 
attack this cause of dependency at its source. 


Attitude Toward Chronological Age 


If we reflect a moment will we not admit that one 
of the causes of dependency in old age is our attitude 
toward old age? Do we not, through our pension 
systems, public and private, through our Social Se- 
curity Act, and otherwise in effect decree that a person 
merely by virtue of the attainment of age sixty-five 
is from that point on “to go on the shelf”? His pro- 
ductive years are regarded as over and he is tendered 
a pension. Must we not re-think this attitude and 
recognize that a man at any age will be of a greater 
asset to himself, to society, and to industry, if he can 
remain a productive citizen, even though his efforts 


may be less strenuous in later life than in his prime? _ 


Finp THE Cause 


HE SAME PRINCIPLES, always persisting until we have 

identified a cause and then dealing with it and not 
its aftermath, can be applied to all of the factors which 
represent the causes of dependency. Frequently the 
hardest part of the job, the correct diagnosis of the 
cause, will itself suggest the cure. 

For the mentally ill, must we always and forever 
think only in terms of incarceration? Must we go on 
eternally building custodial institutions and over- 
crowding them? Can we not begin to think of causes 
of mental illness, the early identification and treatment 
of such causes. 

For children, and here is perhaps our greatest chal- 
lenge, can we not study the causes of delinquency and 
dependency and treat them, not with the generalities 
so often heard but by specific identification of causes 
and effective action to wipe out such causes. 


A CHALLENGE 


His 1s Not A light burden which I am suggesting 
T public welfare officials should assume. If you think 
it is easy, try it out on your state legislature. Some 


of us in Illinois did. We had no trouble getting 125 
million for old age assistance, for mere alleviation of 
dependency, but we failed in an effort to get one per 
cent of that amount for the establishment of an In- 
stitute for the Study of Geriatrics and Chronic Dis- 
eases. 

But, although prevention is not an easy job to 
undertake, and although it is a difficult job in which 
to persist, public welfare people should make it a 
crusade because it is inevitably and eternally the right 
course to follow. It is the only answer to the prospect 
of mounting costs. 





LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 32) 


of utmost importance; it shouldbe clear, concise as 
possible, and given with reasonable dispatch. Since the 
committees cannot know what the needs of a depart- 
ment will be until general legislation affecting the 
department has been passed, the final session of the 
appropriations and finance committees comes toward 
the conclusion of the legislative session. 

Most of the members of the appropriations and 
finance committees are also members of other com- 
mittees of the general legislature. It is most probable 
that the administrator and some of his assistants have 
had cause to appear before these other committees 
during the session. Such appearances naturally tend 
to give the legislators an opinion as to veracity and 
competence of the administrator and his assistants. 
The department head who has made a reputation of 
operating and administering a good department and 
has conducted himself well throughout the legislative 
session may expect to receive a fair and adequate hear- 
ing from the appropriations and finance committees. 

In a successful administrative-legislative relation- 
ship, these things, among others, are certainly of major 
importance: personal integrity, deference, facts, spe- 
cial knowledge, research, and methodical presentation. 
It is not a question of determining which of these is 
most important but of how to interweave all of these 
into a sound pattern consistent with the many other 
things in life that create good human relationships. 

These are observations. The more we observe 
democratic government in operation, the more con- 
fidence we have in it. 








